VOL. 2. 
SELECT TALES. 
THE PHANTOM HAND. 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Whieh beckons me away! 

In a lonely part of the bleak and rocky 
eoast of Scotland, there dwelt a being 
who was designated by the few who knew 
and feared him, the Warlock Fisher. He 
was in truth a fearful and singular old 
man. For years he had followed his dan- 
gerous occupation alone; adventuring forth 
in weather which appalled the stoutest of 
the stoutest hearts that occasionally ex- 
changed a word with him, in passing to and 
fro in their matual employment. Of his 
name, birth, or descent, nothing was 
known; but the fecundity of conjecture 
had supplied an unfailing stock of mate- 
rials on these points. Some said he was 
the devil incarnate; others said he was a 
Dutchmaa, or some other ‘‘far away for- 
eigner,” who had fled to these compara- 
tive solitudes for a shelter, from the ret- 
ribution due to seme grievous crime, and 
all agreed that he was neither a Scot nora 
true man. In outward form, however, he 
was still ‘‘a model of a man,” tall and 
well made; though in years, his natural 
strength was farfrom being abated. His 
matted black hair, hanging in elf-locks 
about his ears and shoulders, together with 
the perpetual sullenness which seemed 
native in the expression of features neith- 
er regular nor pleasing, gave him an ap- 
pearance unendurably disgusting. He liv- 
ed alone, ina hovel of his own construc- 
tion, partially scooped out of a rock; was 
never known to have suffered a visitor 
between its walls—to have spoken a kind 
word,or done a kind action. Once, indeed, 
he performed an act which, ina less omi- 
nous being, would have been lauded as the 
extreme of heroism. In adreadful stormy 
morning, a fishing-boat was seen in reat 
distress, making four onvre. “Ernere 
was a father andtwosons init. The dan- 
ger became imminent, as they neared the 
vocky promontory of the fisher—and the 
boat upset. Women and boys were screa- 
ming and gesticulating from the beach, in 
all the wild and useless energy of despair, 
but assistance was nowhere to be seen.— 
The father and one of the lads disappear- 
ed forever; but the young boy clung with 
extraordinary resolution to the inverted 
vessel. By accident the Warlock Fisher 
eame to the door of his hovel, saw the 
drowning lad, and plunged instantancously 
into the sea. For some minutes he was 
invisible amid the angry turmoil; but he 
swam like an inhabitant of that fearful el- 
ement, and bore the boy in safety to the 
beach. From fatigue or fear, or the ef- 
fects of both united, the poor lad died 
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shortly afterwards, and his grateful rela- 


tives industriously insisted, that he had 
been blighted in the grasp of his unhal- 
lowed rescuer! 

Towards the end of autumn the weath- 
er frequently becomes so broken and stor- 
my in these parts asto render the suste- 
nance derived from fishing extremely pre- 
carious. Against this, however, the War- 
lock Fisher was provided; for, caring lit- 
tle for weather, and apparently less for 
life, he went out in all seasons, and was 
known to be absent for days, during the 
most violent storms, when every hope of 
seeing him again was lost. Still nothing 
harmed him: he came drifting back again, 
the wayward, unfearing, unhallowed ani- 
mal. To account for this, it was under- 
stood he was in connexion with smugglers; 
that his days of absence were spent in 
their service—in reconnoitering for their 
safety, and assisting theirfdepredations. — 
Whatever of truth there might be in this, 
it was well known that the Warlock Fish- 
er never wanted ardent spirits: and so 
free was he of their use, and of tobacco, 
that he has been heard, in a long and 
dreary winter’s evening, carolling songs in 
a strange tongue, with all the fervor of an 
inspired bacchanal. It had been said,too, 
at such times, he held strange talk with 
those who never answered, deprecated 
sights which no one else could see, and ex- 
hibited the fury of an outrageous maniac. 

It was towards the close of an autumn 
day, that a tall young man was seen sur- 
veying the barren rocks, and apparently 
deserted shores near the dwelling of the 
Fisher. He wore the inquiring aspect of 
a stranger, and yet his step indicated a 
previous acquaintance with the scene.— 
The sun was flinging his boldest radiance 
on the rolling ocean, as the youth ascended 
the rugged path which led to the Warlock 
Fisher’s hut. He surveyed the door for 
* mulent, as if to be certain of the Spot, 


and 

and tenantless. The stranger set down 
his bundle, kindled a fire, and remained 
in quiet possession. In a few hours the 
Fisher returned. He started involuntari- 
ly at the sight of the intruder, who sprang 
to his feet ready for any alternative. 

‘What seek you in my hut?” said the 
Fisher. 

‘‘A shelter for the night—the hawks 
are out.” 

«‘Who directed you to me?” 

“Old acquaintance!” 

‘‘Never saw you with my eyes—shiver 
me! But never mind, you look like the 
breed—a ready hand and light heel, ha! 
All’s right—tap your keg!” 


No sooner said than done. The keg 


was broached, and a good brown basin of 
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double hollands was brimming at the lips 
of the Warlock Fisher. ‘The stranger dic 
himself a similar favor, and they grew 
friendly. The Fisher could not help pla- 
cing his hand before his eyes once or twice 
as if wishful to avoid the keen gaze of 
the stranger, who still plied the fire with 
fuel and his host with hollands. Reserve 
was at length annihilated, and the Fisher 
jocularly said— 

“Well, and so we’re old acquaintances, 
ha?’ 

“Ay,” said the young man with another 
searching glance. “I was in doubt at 
first, but now I’m certain.” 

‘*And what’s to be done?” said the Fish- 
er. 

*‘An hour after midnight you must put 
me on board ———’s boat; she'll be abroad 
They’ll ran a light to the mast head, for 
which you’ll steer. You're a good hand 
atthe helm in a dark and rough sea,”’ was 
the reply. 

‘*How if I will not?” 

«“Then—your life or mine!” 

They sprang to their feet simultaneous- 
ly, and an immediate encounter seemed in- 
evitable. 

«‘Pshaw!” said the Fisher, sinking on his 
knees, ‘‘what madness this is! I wasa 
thought warm with the liquor, and the 
recollection of past times was rising on my 
memory. Think nothing of it. I heard 
those words once before,” and he ground 
his teeth with rage. ‘*Yes, once; but in 
a thriller voice than yours! Sometimes, 
too, the boy rises to my view; and then I 
smite him so bah! give us another ba- 
sin full!” He struck short at vacancy, 
snatched the beverage from the stranger 
and drank it off. ‘‘An hour after midnight, 
said ye?” 

**Ah—you’ll see no boys then.”” 

‘‘Worse—may be—worse!” muttered 
ou the Hickerng embers 
before him. 

«“Why, how is this?” said the stranger. 
‘‘Are your senses playing bo-peep with 
the ghost of some pigeon-livered coast 
captain, eh? Come, take another pull at 
the keg, to clear your head lights, and 

ive usa bit of your ditty.” 

The Fisher took another draught, and 

roceeded— 

‘‘About five-and-twenty years ago, a 
stranger came to this hut—may the curee 
of God annihilate him. ‘ 

‘*Amen to that,” said the young man, 

‘‘He brought with him a boy and agirl, 
a purse of gold, and——the arch fiend’s 
tongue, to tempt me! Welk, it waste 
take these children out to sea—upset the 
boat—and lose them!” 
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‘‘And you did so,” interrupted the! “it is not my sister’s hand—not! it is the in- 
stranger. /Carnate fiend’s who tempted you, to per- 
“I tried—but listen. Ona fine evening dition—begone together!” 
I took them out: the sun sank rapidly,and He aimed a dreadful blow at the aston- 
I knew by the freshening of the breeze,| ished Fisher, who instinctively avoided 
there would bea storm. I wasnot mista- the stroke. Mutually wound up to the 
ken, It came on even fasterthan I wish- highest pitch of anger, they grappled 


ed. The children were alarmed—the each the other’s throat, set their feet,and | 


boy, in particular, grew suspicious: he in- strained for the throw, which was inevita- 


sisted that Ihad an object in going out so bly tobury both in the wild wave beneath. | 


tar atsunset. This irritated me,—and I. A faint shriek was heard, anda gibbering, 
rose up tosmite him: when the fair girlin- as of many voices, came fluttering around 
terpused her fragile form between us.—_ them. 

she screamed for mercy, andelungto my “Chatter on,” said the Fisher, ‘he 
= with the desperation of despair. joins you now!” 

could not shake her off! The boy had) ‘Together—it willbe togéther!”’ said the 
the spirit of a man; he seized a piece of stranger, as with a last desperate effort he 


spar,and struck me on the temples. ‘How, bent hisadversary back from the beetling | 


you villain,’ said he ‘your life or mine!’ cliff. ‘The voice of the Fisher sounded 
At that moment the boat upset and we | hoarsely in execration, as they dashed into 
were all adrift. The boy Inever saw again the sea together; but what he said was 
—a tremendous sea broke between us—but | drowned in the hoarser murmur of the up- 
the wretched girl clung to me like hate!— lashing surge! The body of the stranger 
Her dying screams ure rising in my ear was found on the next morning, flung far 
like madness! I struck heron the fore- up on the rocky shore—but that of the 
head and she sank—all but her hand—one murderer was gone forever! 

litde white hand would not sink! I threw ‘The superstitious peasantry of the neigh- 
myself on my back, and struck at it with borhood still consider the spot as haunted; 
both my feet—and then 1 thought it sunk and at midnight, when the waves dash 
forever. I made the shore with difficulty | fitfully against the perilous crags, and the 
—for I was stunned and senseless, and the bleak winds sweep with long and angry 


ocean heaved as if it would have washed moan around them, they still hear the | 


away the moral world—and the lightnings , gibbering voices of the fiends, and the 
blazed as if they had all come to light the | moral execrations of the Warlock Fisher 
scene of warfare! I have never since —but, after that fearful night, no one ev- 
been on the seaat midnight, but that hand ersaw THE PHANTOM HAND! 

has followed or preceded ine; I have nev- 
er 


.” Here le sank down from his SANTI THE IDIOT. 
seat, and rolled himself in agony upon. ; 
the floor, j | ‘There was, not many years ago, at a vil- 
**Poor wretch!’’ muttered the stranger, lage called Valdistrove, near Siena, a coun- 
‘‘what hinders now my Jong sought ven-| tryman of about thirty years of age, a fine 
geance? Even with my foot- —but thou! stout and sturdy fellow, and industrious 
saalt share my murdered sister’s grave!’’, too, who never lost an hour in idleness, 
“A shot is fired! Look ont for the and one ef the best laborers about the 
light!”” said the stranger. place. ‘Santigrande was his name, grande 


The Fisher went to the door, but sud- | being added from a nick-name given to his 
denly started back, clasping his hands be-, father. “This fellow was extraordinarily | 


fore his face. strong and powerful, but the greatest 
“Fire and brimstone! there it is again!” | ninny that ever lived; nature had certain- 
he eried. ‘ly endowed him with strength of body, 
‘‘What?”? said his companion, looking ; but had left his upper rooms totally un- 
coolly around him. furnished, insomuch that he became the 
“That infernal hand! Lightning blast it! | sport of the villagers, who delighted in 
but that’s impossible,” he added, in a) playing him all sorts of tricks—no uncom- 
fearful undertone, which sounded as if) mon thing in villages, where an idiot or 
some of the eternal rocks around him) so is usually to be met with. Even gen- 
were adding a response to his impreca- tlemen of the neighborhood would often 
tions—‘‘thaz’simpossible! It is a part of play him some trick or other. Poor Santi 
them—it has been so for years—darkness | took it all very quietly—insensible of his 
could not shroud it—distance could not. inaptitude. 
separate it from my burning eyeballs!—, Sometime since a favorite goat, which 
awake, it was there—asleep, it flickered he prided himself in, had brought forth 
and blazed before me! it has teen my two kids: he was highly delighted, and 
rock a-head through life, and it will her- | thought himself a Cresus in the posses- 
ald me to hell!” So saying, he pressed! sion of these, and planned what was to be 


two fine kids;’ so saying, he was feeling 
their ears and shooting horns. Our two 
| humorists observing that Santi was a Hit- 
| tle in doubt about their identity, were in- 
|clined to carry on the joke. ‘Nay,’ said 
,one, ‘feel again, for they are capons to a 
certainty.’ A porter that happened to be 
near him, seeing what was going on, cried 
out, ‘ Here, master, will you sell your ca- 
pons? What do youask forthem?’ Santi 
| stopped short in amazement at the ques- 
' tion; the fellow drawing near, said, ‘ Well 
| will you sell them?’ ‘No,’ said Santi, *] 
_won’t, they are not capons, they are kids.’ 
| One of the youngsters kept close in con- 
_versation with Santi, asking him how he 
came to be so tricked; while the other, 
mending his pace, persuaded all those 
he met with, to ask the man if he would 
sell his capons, the which they all did. 
When the fellow got tothe inn of the 
Angel, he told the landlord of the joke, 
and all the stable-boys and waiters came 
forth, crying out, ‘Will you sell your ca- 
pons, Santi?’ and all seeming anxious to 
buy them. Poor Santi looked hard at the 
kids, and could not be persuaded that they 
could be capons, therefore made the same 
answer, that they were kids, not capons; 
‘For,’ said he, ‘I told brother to pack up 
kids, not capons,” ‘Why,’ said the 
youngster, ‘they are well worth the kids, 
, but if theu attemptest to sell them for kids 
/every one will think thou art mad.’ His 
' companion, meanwhile, had gone forward 
_to the city gate to tell the custom-house 
| officers the joke, so that when Santi came 
to the gate, they demanded the duty for 
'the capons, which was one penny each: 
| ‘But,’ said Santi, ‘these are kids.’ ‘QO' 
;let him alone,’ said one of the officers, 
/*he ismad, and wants to pay the duty for 
| kids instead of capons.’ ‘You silly fel- 
low,’ said one of them, ‘if they were kids 
you would have five pence duty to pay, 
don’t think we should cheat ourselves.’ In 
the meantime numbers of people crowd- 
ed around, and enjoying the spert, vocife- 
rated that they were capons, so that at 
last Santi began tothink they really were. 
‘* Vet,’ said he to the driver, that was 
talking to him, ‘1 thowght I heard them 
cry 6a, ba.’ “True,” said the driver, ‘bet 
were not the capons and kids in the same 
place?’ ‘Yes,’ said Santi. ‘Well, the 
|capons learned to 6a éa of the goat and 
| kids, as children learn to prate from their 
;mothers and nurses. However, were I 
| you, now we are near town, I would not 
| attempt to offer them as kids, for they will 
‘think you mad.’ ‘A plague on that breth- 
er of mine, but I will serve him a trick for 
‘this,’ said Santi. The two young men, 
| when they came to the gates of the town, 
l left Santi and the driver talking on, and 
| went their way, when they met Girolino 


his sinewy arm before his face; buried | 
his head between his knees, til the rock 
beneath him seemed toshake with his un-. 


“**Again it beckons sand he,starting | 


up: ‘ten thousand fires are blazing in my 
heart—in my brain! where, where can I 
be worse? Fiend, I defy thee!” 

“] see nothing,” said his companion, 
with unalterable composure. 

**You see nothing,” thundered the Fish- 
er, with mingled sarcasm and fury; look 
there!”? He snatched his hand, and point- 
ing steadily into the gloom,again murmur- 
ed, ‘‘Look there! look there!” 


done with the money they would fetch, | Palmieri, a very frolicsome fellow, though 


At that moment the lightning blazed 
with appalling brilliancy: and the stran- | 
ger saw asmall white hand pointing tre- | 
mulously upwards, 

“TJ saw it there,” said he, ‘‘but it is) 


when they were grown to a proper size. 


He said to his brother, ‘* Simon! get me | 


will’ to’ Sicha’ to-morrow and scll 
them.’’ Santi was so elated, that he could 
not sleep the whole night. Simon, who 
wished to humor him, gotthe kids ready 
for him, saying to him, ‘* Now don’t ye 
go and make a foolish bargain, for they 
are well worth three livres: they are 
stout little creatues.” ‘Leave that to 
me,” said the poor silly fellow, “I knows 
how to make a bargain, I warrant you;” 
and awgy he went singing. It so happen- 


ed that when he cameto the Porta del 


Diavolo two of his neighbors met him, and 
being ina merry humor, determined to 
have a little sport with him. ‘* Well, 
Santi, have you got capons to sell there?’ 


not her’s ! Infatuated, abandoned villain!” | ‘Faith,’ said Santi, ‘unless my brother 
ne continued, with irrepressible energy,’ has played me atrick, I think they are 


rather old, 

hearing jest Tay tad put on San- 
ti, and his business leading him that wav, 
he determined to carry on the farce, end 
have a little sport; having met Santi, he 
asked him what he would sell the two ca- 
pons for? Santi, who no longer consider 
ed them as kids, though he had been ask- 
ed the price of the kids, bargained with 
Girolino for three livres, the which being 
two fine ones, he bought, rather to pre- 
' vent some one else from having the bar- 
gain; paid Santi for them, and led him to 
a cousin of his in the market-place, took 
him up stairs, saying to him, ‘ What is the 
matter with you? are you not well? are 
you in any pain? how pale you look; will 
you have a glass of wine? why, thou art 
not the same man, how changed.’ At 
these words, and in thinking of the ca- 
pons, Santi became wild, and thought thet 
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like the kids who had turned capons, he 
also had turned to something frightful. 
The young men, who had noticed that 
Giralino had bought the kids, were deter- 
mined to inquire how the matter ended, 
and went to Girolino’s house, and there 
found Santi drinking. ‘Well, how is it?? 
said the one; but before he could answer, 
Girolino said, ‘I have made him take a 
glass, for he feels very ill.’ 
low!’ said one of the men, where do you 
feel pain? how deadly thou dost look, thou 
art surely dying.’ ‘Ie ought to be put to 
ved,’ said the other. Hearing this, and 
much more tothe same purpose, Santi, 


almost maddening,thought he begun to feel | 


very ill, and conceived he was dying, cri- 
ed out, ‘My head aches! my body! my 
back! my legs! oh dear! oh dear! IT am 
going!’ ‘Art thou cold? said Girolino. 
‘He must be so,’ said the one, §though it 
be intensely hot.’ 
feel cold,’ quoth Santi. Girolino, still de- 
termined to go on with it, ordered a maid- 
servant to warm a bed for him; when put 
to bed, they said, ‘Santi, how long is it 


since thou hast confessed? hast thou been | 


to confess this year?’ ‘Yes,’ said he. 
‘Well, but,’ said one of them, ‘if thou di- 
est, where wilt thou be buried?’ Santi, 
thinking he was either dead, or dying, 
said, ‘Let me be buried at St. Guilia, 
where dad lies; and let the money I got 
for the capons go to mother, for I won’t let 
brother have a farthing.’ 

Girolino perceiving that Santi thought 
he was actually dying, ordered a large 
old sheet, and he and the other two cut 
eut and sewed up a winding-sheet, and 
took it unto Santi, saying, ‘Look ye, San- 
ti, | will have ye die like a gentleman; put 
on this quick or it will betoo late.’ Santi, 
who had no notion that dying was a serious 
thing, put it on, and in so doing, said, 
‘Why its too long! I never shall get it on.’ 
Having thus equipped him, they said, 
‘Now Santi, that thou art dead, lie still, 


shut your eyes, and don’t speak, and we | 


wiil get thee carried to the ground where 
your dad lies.’ 
him on a sort of hearse, and four men 
were sent for to carry him, they alter- 
nately cried out, ‘Poor Santi is dead; poor 
fellow, he isreally dead!’ The porters, 
who thought they were carrying a corpse, 
went through the gates qujetly without be- 


ing stopped, intending to take him to! 


Strove, his own village; as they went on 
there happend to pass by a carrier, be- 
longing to the cavalier Capaci, who knew 
Santi well, but not recognizing hii in that 
state, asked the man who it was that died. 
They not knowing, answered, they could 
not tell; however the carrier getting near 
to the hearse, knew Santi instantly, and 


cried out, Why, it’s that Santi del | 


Grande, how caine the mad fe 
se soon, a stupid dog.’ 


»w to die 


‘Poor fel- | 


‘Indeed, I do begin to | 


While they were laying | 


Say, ‘Damn it, how he nicks ’em!’ 
Santi hearing | bird learnt these words also, and adding 


to be in such a state; to which he only an- 
,swered, ‘Oh! I am dead, bury me—bury 
me where my daddy lies.” His brother, 
suspecting some one had played him a 
trick, and made him believe that he was 
really dead, adopted the only means he 
thought could bring him to his senses, and, 
taking a horse whip, began to lay it thick 
and thin on Santi’s back, upon whicit Santi, 
roused by the blows, cried out, * Villain 
that thou art, thou hast caused my death 
by giving me two capons instead oi the kids 
IT asked thee for; and, upon this he run 
after his brother, and both fell to it. 
‘The mother hearing the bustle, came in 
with some neighbors, and parted them at 
last. Santi, much bruised with the rope 
that had fastened him on, and the shock 
of the hearse when it fell, in addition tothe 
horsewhipping, was put to bed black aud 
blue. Aiter two or three days he recov- 
ered, and went to his usual work, but 
swore he never would go and sell capons 
at market again, 


AMUSEMENT. 

A certain Mr. Tom Moore, the linen 
draper, of Fleet street, standing at his 
door one day, a countryman came up to 
him with a nest of Jackdaws, and accost- 
ing him, says ‘Measter, wool ye buoy a 
nest of daws?? ‘No, I don’t want any!’ 
‘Measter,’ reptied the man, ‘1’ll sell ’em 
all cheap; you shall have the whole nest 
for ninepence.’ ‘I don’t want ’em,’ an- 
swered Tom Moore, ‘so go about your bu- 
siness.’ As the man was walking away, 
,one of the daws popt up his head, and 
‘cried ‘Mauk, Mauk.’ ‘Damn it,’ says 
‘Tom Moore, ‘the bird knows my name.— 
~Halloa, countryman, what will you take 
for that bird?? ‘Whoa, ye shall have him 
for threepence.’ ‘Tom Moore bought him 
/—had a cage, and hung it up in the shop. 
The journeymen took much notice of the 
bird, and would frequently tap at the bot- 
;tomof the cage, and say, ‘Who are you?’ 
and immediately reply, ‘fom Moore, of 
Fleet street.’ Ina short time the Jackdaw 
learnt these words; and, if he wanted 
victuals or water, would strike his bill 
against the cage, turn up the white of his 
eye, cock his head and cry, ‘Who are 
you? who are you?—Tom Moore of Fleet 
‘street.? Tom Moore was fond of gaming 
—and often lost large sums of money — 
Finding his business neglected in his ab- 
sence, he had a small hazard table set up 
in ene corner of the dining room, and in- 
vited a party of friends to play at it.— 
The Jackdaw had by this time become 
familiar, his cage was left open, and he 
:hopt in every part of the house; some- 
\times he got into the dining room where 
the gentlemen were at play. One of them 
being a constant winner, the others would 
The 


himself thus abused, could not abstain|them to the former, would cry, ‘*Who 


from answering, yet without moving,. he 
opened his eyes, and cried out, ‘If 1 were 
alive, instead of being dead as I now am, 
I’d let you know who Santi del Grande is.’ 

On hearing the dead man ball thus, the 
porters dropped their lead, and ran off as 
if the very devil was after them; Santi, 


| 
meanwhile, lay on the ground weeping | decent manner. 


| Fleet street. Damn it, how Lom Moore, of 


/'Tom Moore, from repeated losses and 
‘neglect of business failed in trade, and 
| becamea prisoner in the Fleet. He took 
|his bird with him, and lived on the mas- 
‘ters’ side, supported by his friends, in a 
They would sometimes 


and groaning, and as many came round | ask, ‘What brought you here?’ when he 


him to see this living dead, and asked him 
what was the matter, the only thing he 


‘used to liftup his hand and answer, ‘Bad 
company, by G—.” The bird learnt this, 


could say was, ‘ Take and bury me where | likewise, and at the end of the former 


my daddy lies.’ 


A cousin of his, whe had; words would say, ‘What brought you 


2? > 
returned from market, where he had been | here? what brought you here?’ and, (to 
to sell some wood, seeing him in this state, | imitate his master, ) lift up his pinions,and 


bound him safe on the hearse, and had) cry, ] : 
him taken home. His mother and broth-|’Tom Moore’s friends dicd, some 
er seeing him in that condition, asked him | abroad, 
what was the matter, and how he came deserted, and 


‘Bad company, by G—.’ 
went 


side of the prison, where the distemper 
had broken out. He caught it—and in 
the last stage of life, lying on a stra w 
bed, the poor bird, who had been t Wo 
days without food or water, came to his 
veet, and striking his bill on the floor, 
called, ‘Who are you? who are you?— 
‘Lom Moore, of Fleet street, Tom Moore, 
of Fleet street: Damn it, how he nicks 
fem! What's brought you here? what’s 
brought you here? Bad company, by 
G—.’ Tom Moore, who attended the bird 
-was struck with his woras, and, reflect- 
ing on hitaselt, cried out, “Good God! to 
what a wretched situation am I reduced! 
my father, when he died, left mea good 
fortune, and an established trade: T spent 
my fortune, ruined my business, and am 
now dying ina loathsome jail, and, to cem- 
plete all, keeping that poor thing confined 
without any support. IH endeavor to do 
one piece of justice before I die, by set- 
ting him at liberty.” He made shift to 
crawl trom his straw bed, opened the case- 
ment, and out the bird flew. A flight of 
Jackdaws from the temple was going over 
the jail, and Lom Moore’s bird mixed 
amongst them, gardeners were 
then laying the plants of the temple gar- 
dens, and as often as they placed them in 
the day time, the Jackdaws pulled them 
up by night. ‘hey got agun and attempt- 
cd to shoot some of them; but, being cun- 
ning birds, they always placed one of 
them asa watch inthe stump of a hollow 
tree; who, as soon asthe gun was levelled, 
cried *‘Mauk, Mauk,’ and away they all 
flew; so that the man could never shoot 
one of them. ‘The gardeners were advi- 
sed to get anet; and the first night it was 
spread they caught fifteen. Tom Moore’s 
bird was amongst them. One of the men 
took the net into the garret of an uninhab- 
ited house, fastened the door and windows. 
and turned the birds loose. ‘Now,’ says 
he, ‘you black rascals, I’ll be revenged on 
you.’ ‘Taking hold on the first at hand, 
he twists his neck, and throwing him 
down, cries, ‘there goes one.’ Tom 
Moore’s bird, who had hopt upon a beam 
in the corner of the room unobserved, as 
the man laid hold of the second, calls out 
‘Damn it, how he nicks ’em!’ The man. 
alarmed, cries, ‘Sure I heard a voice; but 
the house is uninhabited, and the door 
fast; it could be only imagination.’ On 
having hold of a third, and twisting his 
neck, Tom Moore’s bird again says, 
‘Damn it, how he nicks ’em!’ The man 
dropt the bird he had in his hand, and tur- 
ning towards where the voite came from 
observed the other with his mouth open. 
and calls out, ‘Who are you?’ to which 
the bird answered, ‘Tom Moore, of Fleet 
street, Moore, of Fleet street.— 
‘The devil you are?’ says the man, ‘and 
what brought you here?? Tom Moore’s 
bird, lifting up his pinions, answered 
‘Bad company, by G—. Bad company, by 
G—.’ The fellow, frightened almost out 


the birds, who by this time saved their 
lives, and gained their liberty. 

West Igdian Ladies—When the young 
jiadies in the West Indies fancy themselves 
too much tanned by the scorching rays of 
the sun, they gently scrape off the thin 
outside of the stone belonging to the ca- 
shiew tree, and then rub their faces all 
over with it. ‘Their faces immediately 
swell and grow black; anc the skin, bein 


poisoned by the caustic cilof the nut, will, 
in the space of five or six days, come en- 


Some of | tire ly off in Jarge flakes, so that they can- 


/not appear ‘n public in less than a fort- 


and, by degrees, he was totally |night; by which time the new skin looks 
removed to the common \as fair as that ef a new-born child. 
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STORY OF A PIRATE. 

The chief of the clan, MacLean of Du- 
art, in the Isle of Mull, had an intrigue 
with a beautiful young woman of his own 
clan, who bore a son to him. In conse- 
quence of the child’s being, by some ac- 
cident, born in a barn, he received the 
name of Allan-a-Sop, or Allan of the 
Straw, by which he was distinguished 
trom others of his clan. As his father 
and mother were never married, Allan 
was of course a natural son, and had no 
inheritance to look for, save that which 
he might win for himself. 


| 
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The crafty old man succeeded se well, 
as he thought, in securing Allan’s friend- 
ship, and obliterating ali recollections of 
the former affront put on him, that he be- 


‘gan to think it possible to employ him in 


executing his private revenge upon Mac 
Kinnon, of Ulva, with whom, as was usu- 
al between such neighbors, he had some 
fued. With this purpose, he offered what 
he called the following good advice to his 
son-in-law: ‘My dear Allan, you have 
wandered over the seas long enough: it 
is time you should have some footing on 
land, a castle to protect yourself in win- 
ter, a village and cattle for your men, 
and a harbor te Jay up your galleys. 


{old churl, who never showed you kind- 
ness or countenance, than at that of a 
friend like me, who always loved and hon- 
ored you.’ 

Allan-a-sop was struck with the justice 
of this reasoning; and the old offence of 
his scalded fingers was suddenly recalled 
tohis mind. ‘It is very true what you 
say, MacKinnon,’ he replied, ‘and, be- 
sides, I have not forgotten what a hot 
breakfast my father-in-law treated me to 
one morning.—Farewell for the present; 
you shall soon hear news of me from the 
other side of the sound, laving said thus 
/much, the pirate got on board, and com- 
;manding his men to unmoor the galleys, 


But the beauty of the boy’s mother hav- | Now, here is the island of Ulva, near at | sailed back to Torloisk, and prepared to 
ing captivated a man of rank in the clan, | hand, which lies ready for your occupa- 
called MacLean of Torloisk, he mar-'tion, and it will cost you no trouble, save 
ried her, and took her to reside with ; that of putting to death the present pro- 
him at his castle of orloisk, situated | prietor, the Laird of MacKinnon, a use- 
on the shores of the Sound, or small'less old churl, who has cumbered the 


streight of the sea, which divides the smal- 
ler island of Ulva from that of Mull. A\l- 
lan-a-Sop paid his mother frequent vis- 
its at her new residence, and she was nat- 
urally glad to see the poor boy, both from 
affection, and on account of his personal 
strength and beauty, which distinguished 
him above other youths of his age. But 
she was obliged to confer marks of her 
attachment on him as privately as she 
could, for Allan’s visits were by no means 
so acceptable to her husbandas to herself. 
Indeed, Torloisk liked so little to see the 
lad, that he determined to put some af- 
front on him, which should prevent his re- 
turning to the castle for some time. An 
opportunity for executing his purpose 
soon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looking from the 
windew, saw her son coming wandering 
down the hill, and hastened to put a gir- 
dle cake upon the fire, that he might have 
hot bread for his brekafast. Something 
called her out of the apartment after ma- 
king this preparation, and her husband 
entering at the same time, saw at once 
what she had been about, and determined 
to give the boy such a reception as should 
disgust him for the future. He snatched 
the cake from the girdle, thrust it into his 
step-son’s hands, which he forcibly clo- 
sed on the scalding bread, saying, ‘ Here 
Allan—here is a cake which your mother 
has got ready for your breakfast.’ Al- 
lau’s hands were severely burnt, and, be- 
ing a sharp-witted and proud boy, he re- 
sented this mark of his step-father’s ill- 
will, and came not again to Torloisk. 

At this time the western seas were cov- 
ered with the vessels of pirates, who, not 
unlike the Seakings in Denmark at an eir- 
ly period, sometimes settled and made 
conquests on the island. Allan-a-Sop 
was young, strong, and brave to despera- 
tion. He entered as a mariner on board 
of one of these ships, and in process of 
time obtained the command, first of one 
galley, then of a small: flotilla, with 
which he sailed round the seas and col- 


lected considerable mlunder anys | 


«proposed to himself to pay avis- 
it tohis mother, whom he had not seen for 
many years: and setting sail for this pur- 
pose he anchored one morning in the Sound 
of Ulva, and in front of the house of Tor- 
loisk. His mother was dead; but his step- 
father, to whom he was now an object of 
fear as he had been formerly of aversion, 
hastened to the shore to receive his for- 
midable son-in-law, with great affection 
and kindness, and interest in his prosperi- 
ty; while Allan-a-Sop, who, though very 
rough and hasty, does not appear to have 
been sullen or vindictive, seemed to take 
his kind reception in a good part, 


world long enough.’ 

Allan-a-Sop thanked his step-father for 
so happy a suggestion, which he declared 
he would put in execution forthwith. Ac- 
cordingly, setting sail the next morning, 
he appeared before MacKinnon’s house an 
hour before noon, ‘The old chief of Ulva 
was much alarmed at the menacing appa- 
rition of so many galleys, and his anxiety 
was neither lessened by the news, that 
they were commanded by the redoubted 
Allan-a-Sop. Having no effectual means 
of resistance, MacKinnon, who was a man 
of shrewd sense, saw no alternative save 
that of receiving the invaders, whatever 
might be their purpose, with all outward 
demonstrations of joy and satisfaction. He 
caused immediate preparations to be made 
for a banquet as splendid as circumstances 
admitted, hastened down to the shore to 
the rover, and welcomed him to Ulva with 
such an appearance of sincerity, that the 
pirate found it impossible to pick a quar- 
rel which might afford a pretence for ex- 
ecuting the violent purpose which he had 
been léd to meditate. 

They feasted together the whole day; 
and inthe evening,as Allan-a-sop was about 


_to retire tohis ships, he thanked the Laird 


of MacKinnon for his entertainment, but 
remarked with asigh, that it had cost him 
very dear. ‘How can that be,’ said Mac 
Kinnon, ‘ when I bestowed this entertain- 
ment on you with free good-will?’ ‘It is 
true, my friend,’ replied the pirate, ‘but 


then it has quite disconcerted the purpose | 


for which I come hither, which was to put 


you to death, my good friend, and seize , 


upon your house and island, and so settle 
myself in the world. It would have been 
very convenient thisisland,but your friend- 
ly reception has rendered it impossible 
for me te execute my purpose; so that I 
must be a wanderer on the seas for some 
time longer.’ Whatever MacKinnon felt 
at hearing he had been so near to destruc- 
tion, he took care to show no emotion save 
surprise, and replied to his visitor—‘ My 


who was it *-*- 
dear Allan, who pultpose towards your 


old friend; for I am sure it never arose 
from your own generousnature? It must 
have been your father-in-law, old Tor- 
loisk, who made such an indifferent hus- 
bandto your mother, and such an unfriend- 
ly step-father to you, when you wore a 
helpless boy; but now, when he sees you 
are a bold and ptwerful leader, he desires 
to make a quarrel betwixt you and those 
who were the friends of your youth. If 
you consider this matter rightly, Allan, 
you will see that the estate and har- 
bor of Torloisk lie as conveniently for you 
as those of Ulva, and that, if you are to 
makea settlement by force, it is much 
better it should be at the expense of the 


landin arms. His father-in-law hasten- 
ed to meet him, in expectation te hear of 
the death of his enemy, MacKinnon. But 
Allan greeted him in a very different man- 
ner from what he expected. ‘You hoary 
old traitor,’ said he, ‘you instigated my 
simple good nature to murder a better 
man than yourself. But have you forgot- 
ten how you scorched my fingers twenty 
years ago, with a burning cake? The day 
is come; that breakfast must be paid for.’ 
So saying, he dashed out his father-in- 
law’s brains with a battle-axe, took pos- 
session of his castle and property, and es- 
tablished there a distinguished branch of 
the clan of MacLean.—Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. 


In one of our late numbers we notieed Moore's 
selections of popular airs with symphonies and 
aeeompaniments. The two following Songs, the 
first French, and the last Italian, we give asa eon- 
trast of original thoughts. Two handsome designs 
adorn the number now before us, which we should 
like to see republished here, to grace every draw - 
ing and music room in the Union. 

“*If thou wouldst have thy charms enchant our eves, 
First win our hearts, for there thine empire les: 
Beauty in vain would mount a heartless throne— 
Her right divine is given by Love alone. 


What would the rose, in all her pride, be worth, 
Were there no sun to call her brightness forth? 

Maidens unloved, like flowers in darkness thrown, 
| Wait but that light which comes from Love alone 


Pair as thy eharms in yonder glass appear, 

Ah, trust them not, they'll fade from year to year: 

Wouldst thou still have them shine as first they 
shone, 

| Go fix thy mirror in Love’s eyes alone. 


If I speak to thee in Friendship’s name, 
Thou thinkst I talk too coldly; 
If I mention Love’s devoted flame, 
Thou sayst I speak too boldly. 
Between these two unequal fires, 
Why doom me thus to hover? 
I’m a friend if such thy heart requires, 
If mere, thou seekst, a lover. 
Which shall it be? 
How shall I woo? 
Pair one, ehoose between the twe. 


Though the wings of Love will brightly play, 
When frst he comes to woo thee; 
1 here’s a chance that he may fly away 
As fist as he flies to thee: 
While Friendship, though on foot she eome, 
No flights of faney trying, 
Will therefore oft be found at home, 
When Love abroad is flying. 
Which shall it be? 
How shall I woo? 
Dear one, choose between the two. 


But if neither feeling suits thy heart, 
Let’s see (to please thee) whether 
We may not learn some precious art 
To mix their charms together— 
One feeling still more sweet to forra 
From two so sweet already— 
A Friendship that, like Love is warm, 
A love, like Friendship, steady. 
Thus let it be, . 
Thus let me woo; 
Dearest, thus we’ll join the two. 


. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE ARIEL. 

lis consequence of the great and uuprecedented 
patronage bestowed upon the ArinL, during the 
two years which it has been established, and to 
testify to its numerous patrons that their favor has 
mx been lost upon him, the Editor takes especial 
jdeasure in announcing his intention to commence 
the publication of the Volume, ina new and 
mmproved style, hitherto unsurpassed by any peri- 
odical publication in the Union. Our efforts to 
produce a neat and cheap literary publication, have 
been approved by a list of subscribers, grester, it 
is believed, than has ever before been obtained 
w any publication of the kind. With the contem- 
plated improvements, the work will be decidedly 
the cheapest ever offered to the American public. 

Arrangements are now making to issue a num- 
ber, as a specimen of what the improvements will 
be. This specimen number will be speedily print- 
ed, and copies sent to all our Agents at a distance, 
who are earnestly requested to call upon subseri- 
bers, and exhibit the same for their inspection. It 
will also be sent to subscribers where there is no 
Agent, on its being requested, postage paid. This 
apecsmen numbcr will contain a splendid engraving, 
snperier to any which have ever appeared in the 
Arizn, and which the Editor has procured ata 
great expense, expressly for the Anite. A large 
gumber will be printed for gratuitous distribution. 

The principal features of our proposed improve- 
ment are as follow— 

First—The Anser will be issued ona sheet of 
extra-super-royal paper, of better quality than 
that heretofore used, with four columns on a page, 
m place of three only. In this way, nearly three 
edditional pages will be added every number, the 
price of the work remaining the same. 

Second—The enibellishments will be of a supe- 
rior order. The engraving in the specimen num- 
ber shall be a fair sample of all the rest. Arrange- 
ments have been made to present our readers with 
a most splendid sett of engravings, illustrative of 
the most impressive scenes in Cooper’s popular 
sovels of the Spy, and Pioneers, and in Scott’s 
novels of Guy .Mannering, and The Heart of Mid | 
Tnthian. These embellishments we fearlessly put | 
m competition with those of the most lauded pe- 
riosical. 

Third—The matter of the Artrr shall he pre- 
narefl with increased attention to the gratification 
of its readers. The choicest English standard 
titerary magazines, and other publications, will 
be freely used to give its pages a dignified and 
respectable station among the periodicals of 
America. In addition to this, several writers of | 
acknowledged talent will be called into the ser- 
vice—so as to enable the Editor to present to his 
readers a semismonthly sheet, against which no 
reasonable objection can be made. 


Fourth—To make the ARrres more generally 
acoeptable, it will oceasionally a popule- 
sn‘ fashionable piece of Music. 

Fifth—The embellishments will, as heretofore, ! 
appear iu every third number. The papers will | 
be mailed, with untailing certainty, every Friday 
night before publication, and secured in substan- 
tial wrappers. The same terms will be extended 
to Agents. 

With this general outline of our intentions, 
lexving it to be filled up by the work itself, we ask 
the indulgence of our numerous patrons until we 
ean appear before them in our new and enlarged 


TERMS. 

The Ants will be published every other Satur- 
day, at One Dollar and Fifty cents yearly, pay- 
able in all cases in advance. 

Every third number will be embellished with a 
splendid quarto copperplate engraving. 

Any gentleman procuring seven subscribers, and 
remitting ten dollars, shall receive the- eighth 
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Grgg’s Southern and Western Songster.— 
Among the numerous volumes and pamphlets 
upon our Green Table, we have been particularly 
attracted by a neat little book with the above title, 
just issued by Mr. Grigg of this city. It contains 
nearly five hundred Songs, selected with much 
judgment and taste, many of them new favorites 
with the public, from having been warbled forth 
by Miss Rock, Miss Kelly, Miss Clara Fisher, and 
Mrs. Knight. We remark several of American 
origin, and are pleased with an opportunity of re- 
commending so neat and beautiful a collection. 
Music exercises a powerful influence on the cha- 
racter of a nation, and should be liberally culti- 
yated—it gives a charm to existence, and converts 
the cottage in the wild woods to a palace. Addi- 
son says— 

Music! the greatest good that mortals know, 

Andall of heav’n we have below. 

Music can noble hints impart, 

Engender fury, kindle love, 

With unsuspected eloquence can move, 

And manage all the man with secret art. 


Signs.—The various large and small Jackson 
and Adams signs having all resulted in one Gene- 
ral sign, our political presses are sadly put to their 
wit’s end, to fill their papers with matter, and an 
idea started in one periodical is chased from 
Maine to Georgia, and back again, till every news 
reader is tired of secing and reading it, dished up 
in the same form, but with a different dressing. 
We look upon this as a sign that very few editors 
read any thing but newspapers. Our business 
now, however, is not to lament over the absence 
of political food, but to write a short chapter upon 
signs. When we see a merchant packing up his 
wares to auction, we take it to be a sign that he is 
in want of money. A lady, daily seen perambulat- 
ing Chesnut Street, we hold to be a sign of idle- 
ness, and when a friend asks us to put our hame to 
an accommodation note, we uniformly tell him 
that it is a manual sign we never make. Mr. La- 
foureade has put up a glass wheel in his window, 
and has a large squirrel to turn it—but like all lot- 
tery puffs! we look upon it as a sign that more 
blanks than prizes are sold under its auspices. 
We frequently receive unpaid Jetters written about 
other people’s business, and always look upon 
them as a sign ofno profit, and return them to the 
office. We have an occasional subscriber who 
prefers going to the play twice a week, to paying 
his two dollars a year, and generally set this down 
as a sign of dishonesty. A sign which often strikes 
us as ludicrous, is not uncommon in a neighbor- 
ing city—it reads ‘* Washing, ironing, and going 
out to day’s work done here,” and one formerly in 
Spruce Street we used always to consider asa sign 
that its painter knew more of the harmony of 
Dutch than of music; it was *‘Pianos tuned and 
teached.”” A poor half starved drunkard whom 
we meet every morning in the street, soliciting a 
penny ‘* because he can’t get work,” we contrast 
with the cheerful old wood-splitter who wakes us 
regularly with his tuneful sign of two iron wedges 
tinkling as he walks, and we very sagely conclude 
the Barbers set up wax heads in such numbers, 
we set it down as an indubitable sign that our fe- 
male friends sometimes wear false ringlets, and 
wondered how they could encourage so open a de- 
elaration of the fact, but said nothing, because we 
expect now that we have got into Chesnut Street, 
the next sign these male milliners will adopt, will 
be anadvertisement in our weekly sheet. 

When John Hurt put up a sign in Third Street, 
that he would bleed and draw teeth, we thought it 
a very unattractive sign, and generally crossed 
over to the other side of the way. But we are 
getting further down our column than we intend- 
ed, and knowing that our readers always look upon 
a long article asa sign of its being a dull one, shall 
stop where we should have begun, by requesting 
our subscribers to look sharp at our new sign, @ 


eapy for hie trouble. 


few steps below the Post Office. 
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A Puzzler.—We will give a eopy of the preseat 
volume of the Ariel, with the plates, fora solution 
of the following puzzle, providing the person 
claiming said copy will assure us he had not pre- 
viously been acquainted with the manner of eom~- 
bining the figures—It is, to add up the figures 1 
to 9 inclusive in any form or manner of combimation, 
so as to amount to the sum of 80. 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE.—A poor 
black man who was compassionated on the 
melancholy end of his wife, while waiting 
for the undertaker, replied, ‘‘It might 
have been worse; she had on/y fallen in 
the fire and burnt her head off.” 


COMMUNICATED, 

PUZZLES. 
Why is a beaten General like vanity? 
Because it is a general failing. 
Why is a person looking at a show like 
a beehive? 
Because he is a bee-holder. 
Whattwo monasyllables are those which 
divide the whole world? 
Mine and thine. 


A marble wall as white as milk. 

Lined with a skin as soft as silk; 

At length a golden ball appears 

Bathed in a flood of chrystal tears; 

No entrance in, no gates unfold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the gold, 

An Egg. 

My first and second make, combined, 

The pleasure of a soul refined; 

But should my second take my first away, 

My whole (though strange) will suffer ne 
decay. 

Friendship. 


What three pieces of Spanish coin make 
a dollar. 


SONNET ON SLAVERY, 
By Robert Southey, LL. D. Poet Laureate, & ¢. 


Why dost thou beat thy breast and rend thy hair, 

And to the deaf sea pour thy frantic eries? 

Before the gale thy laden vessel flies; 

The heavens all-favoring smile, the breeze is fair; 

Hark to the clamors of the exulting erew; 

Hark how their thunders mock the patient skies! 

Why dost thou shriek and strain thy red-eweln 
eyes 

As the white sail dim lessens from thy view? 

Go, pine in want, in anguish, and despair, 

There is no merey found in human kind 

Go, widow, to thy grave, and rest thee there! 

But may the God of Justice bid the wind 

Whelm that curst bark beneath the mountain wave, 

And bless with Liberty and Death the Slave! 


THE MIND. 


Weep not for those who trample o’er a mind; 

A deathless thing—They know not what they de, 
Or what they deal with—Man perehance may bind 

Again the lyre-string from his touch that flew— 
But for the soul!—oh! tremble, and beware 

To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there! 


LOVE CALLED ON ME ONE MORNIRE. 
Love called on me one morning, 
And sought my smile to win; 
But forward boys then scorning, 
I would not let him in: 
I thought that Love would weep 
To be by me forsaken, 
But I took but one sly peep, 
And found myself mistaken. 


I'll search through all the city, 
And hunt the field and grove, 
And ask the young and pretty 
If they have seen young Love. 
Love flies fast as the wind, | 
For wings he has about hiss, 
And to my cost I find 
Tcannotlive without bim 
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Agent in New York, John FE. Brooks, No. 620, 
Water Sirect. 


laberality.—It was observed that at the town 
meeting, for the rehet of the poor, on Saturday 
Jast, not one out of the fifty rich men of Philadel- 
phia was present. Some noble instances of benevo- 
lenoe have, notwithstanding, been exhibited. Ste- 
phen Girard gave one hundred cords of wood for 
the use of the poor, and another gentleman, whose 
name we have uot learned, stationed a corder on a 
wharf which contained a quantity of wood, belong- 
iog to himself, and gave hiin directions to give to 


alt poor applicants as much as they could earry away, | 


and even to let them return for a second load. Some 


measures of this kind were absolutely necessary to | 
prevent the poor from freezing, a4 the high price of | But where, alas! poor wanderer! can’t thou stray, 


wood placed it entirely out of their reach, Ouk 


wood sold rapidly at ten dollars a cord, and hickory | 


»itwelve, and even fifteen dollars in some instances, 
A searcity like the present has not been known 
since 1797, when firewood sold for tweuty four dol- 
aes,  Chareoal now sells at half adotlar a barrel. 


COMMUNICATION, 
ENIGMAS. 

My first is a vehicle for the transporta- 
tion of héavy burthens, my second is a 
vowel, my third is used by fishermen, and 
my whole is a lady’s name. 

My first is part of a lady’s dress, my 
second is part of a fish, and my whole 
when combined is a cake. 

My first is part ef a household duty, my 
last isa heavy weight, and my whole is the 
name of a city in the U. S. FE. 

COMMUNICATION. 
A NUT FOR THE CURIOUS. 
liew can two sevens be placed, so as to 
make twelve? 

Mr. Goodrich, of Boston, is now engaged in ma- 
king a collection of American Poetry, to be pub- 
lished as spee'mens of the talents of American po- 
ets, and to furnish an agreeable volume cof miseel- 
janv for the youth of our countiy. ss well as for 
those of Hterary habits in more alvaneed years. 
We recommend the following to his notiec, as wor- 
tay of a place upon the first pave of his propesed 
publication, It is from the pen of one who is well 
known as a favorite of the Muses, and whose great- 
eat fault is that he writes too selcorn. - 

THE INDIAN BOY. 
From the bloed stai’d tack of war 

An Jed an bey had fled; 

Remote from hos home in the wild woods far, 

A woss bank pillow’d his head. 

His glosay hur was damp with dew, 

His air was mild and meek— 

And it seemed that a straggling tear or two 
ilad wander’d down his cheek. 
For he saw in his dresm, the bayonets gleam, 

Tic saw his kindred falls 
And he heard his mother’s dying seream, 

And te ersckling flames take all. 
iu his fewrish steep he turn’d and 
mind til on a rattlesnake’s fold 

As coil’d in the herbage it lay, 

His head the stately reptile rais’d, 

Unclos’d bis fiery eye; 

(in the slecpmg boy for » moment gaz’d 

Then passed him harmless by. 


*T was well, young savage, well for thee, 
fc was only the serpent’s lair; 

Thy fate perchance would different be, 
tad the white man slumbevr’d there. 


His short nap o’er, uprose the child, 
His lonely way to tread; 

{heo’ the deepest gloom of the forest wild 
His pathless journey led; 


Where high in air the eypress shakes, 
His mossy tresses wide: 

Qver the beaver’s stream and the dark blue lakes, 
Where the wild duck squadrons ride. 


At the close of the day ina wildering glen, 
A covert met his view; — 

And he erept well pleased in the sheitering den, 
For chilly the night wind blew. 


And soon his weary eyelids close, 
Tho’ something touch’d his car: 

*T was only the famish’d she-wolf’s nose, 
As she smielt for her young ones near. 


And forth she hied at the noon of night, 
To seek her custom’ preys— 

And the Indian boy at the peep of light, 
He too pursu’d his way. 


*T was well, young savage, well for thee, 
It was only the wild benst’s lair; 

Thy tite perchance, would different be, 

flad the white man slumber’d theve. 


Where woite inti aders shall molest no more! 
! Like ceean’s billows, the vr vesisthess way, 


| 
| Their onward march, insatiate as the grave, 
| Still shall they hold;—to province, province Jom, 
Till bounded by the broad Pacifie’s wave, 

Their giant empire, seas alone confine. 


And lo! their missions distant elimes explore, 
| Vo spread the joyful gospel tidings far— 
| While wrapt in tenfold darkness at their door, 
‘The forest’s children tind no guiding star. 


But oh! my country—tho’ neglect alone 

Were crime sufficient—deeper guilt is thine; 
Thy sins of crimson added to his own, 

Have crush’d the savage with a weight malign. 


We seize the comforts bounteous heaven has given, 
With strange diseases vex him from his birth; 

We soothe his sorrows with no hope of heaven, 
Yet drive him headlong from his home on earth. 


| As shrinks the stubble trom the rushing blaze, 
, Or feathery snows from summer’s tepid air; 
So at our withering touch his race decays, 
| By whiskey poison’d, all that war may spare. 
But can the Power, whose awful mandate roll’d 
This globe abroad, and gave all nations birth;— 
Can He, the source of being, pleas’d, behold 
A people perish from the uncumber’d earth’ 


No—from their slumbers let the good and wise, 
At length awaken, and their task begin; 
Reform—enlighten—soften—Christiauize 
‘The border savage, with the paler shin. 


Then lead the wild man of the forest forth: 
With kindness lure him ;—to his eye disclose 
A new creation: make him feel the worth 
Of all Industry on a land bestows. 


The page of knowledge to his view unroll— 
‘Vhe charms of virtue to his mind display; 

| And open wide to his benighted soul, 

‘Vhe full effulgence of the Gospel Day. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
A LETTER OF ADVICE. 


Vavasour, in London. 


You tell me you’re promised a lover, 
| My own Araminta, next week; 
Why cannot my fancy discover 
| The hue of his coat and his cheek? 
| Alas! if he look like another, 
A viear, a banker, a beau, 
Be deafto your father and mother, 
| My own Araminta, say ‘ No!” 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If he puts up his feet on the hob, 
ifthe ever drinks port after dinner, 
| If his brow or his breeding is low, 
| Ifhe calls himself ‘Thompson,’ or ‘Skinner,’ 
| My own Araminta, say ‘ No!” 


If he studies the news in the papers, 

{ While you are preparing the tea, 

If he talks _— damps and the vapours, 

While moSnlight lies soft on the sea, 

If he’s sleepy while you are capricious, 

If he has not a musical ‘Oh? 

Ifhe does not call Werter delicioas,— 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!” 


Among the stockbrokers and Jews, 
If he has nota heart full of pity, 


| If he ever sets foot in the eity, 
Ifhe don’t stand c'x feetin his shoes, 


: | 
A whelming deluge spreads from shore to sho. e. | 


From Miss Tyevilian, at Padua, to Miss Araminta 


If his lips are not redder than roses, 

If his hands are not whiter than snow, 
If he has not the model of noses,— 

My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 


If he speaks of a tax ora duty, 
If he does not look grand on his knees, 
If he’s blind to a landseape of beauty, 
Hills, valleys, rocks, waters, and trees, 
If he dotes not on desolate towers, 
If he likes not to hear the blast blow, 
If he knows not the language of lowers, — 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 


He must walk like a God of old story, 
| Come down from the home otf bis resz; 
tie must smile, like the sun in his glory, 
On the buds he loves ever the best; 
And oh, froin its ivory portal 
Like music his soft speech must flow '— 
If he speak, smile, or walk, like a mortal, — 
My own Aramiuia, say ‘No!’ 


Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’thear what they tell of bis birth, 

Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth; 

But give him a theme to write verse on, 
Aud see ifhe turns out his toe;— 

If he’s only an excellent person ,— 
My own Aramipta, say ‘ No!” 


—— 


Wonpers or a Cup or TEa.—A cup 
| of tea, though a small article and a cheap 
|one, is capable of performing wonders. 
_Asa mine, beneath the walls of a belea- 
|gured city, only requires the match to 
| blow the inhabitants of the earth to the 
} Moon, SO a cup of tea wants nothing but 
opportunity to produce the most signal ef- 
fects; and many a match is begun, advan- 
ced, or concluded, under its inspiring in- 
fluence. When the ‘hissing urn throws 
up a steamy column,” fragrant with hyson, 
powerful with imperial, strong with gun- 
powder, or black with bohea, it may be 
considered as a warning of the consequen- 
ces to be expected from the wonder-work - 
ing beverage within. But when the cups 
have received it, when the sugar and 
cream have softened it; in fine, when ro- 
sy lips begin to imbibe the delicious 
draught, then look for consequences. 
| Father of Ho Wanghi! how does a cup of 
| tea unloose, invigorate, nay, almost cre- 
'ate, the faculty of speech! Behold a spir- 
\itless, silent, solemn company, sitting ina 
semicircle, staring at one another, having 
thrice exhausted that almost inexhaust- 
ible topic, the weather, and despairing in 
what manner to introduce it a fourth time 
—in this sad, this most uncomfortable di- 
lemma, the sight of a tea tray is better, 
‘than a plank to a drowning man, or the 
voice ot pardon to a condemned criminal. 
| Glance your eye over the company, and 
see how their eyes begin to sparkle; the 
solemn gloom disperses, like mists before 
ithe morning sun. But no sooner have 
pretty noses begun to inhale the fra- 
grance, no sooner have pretty lips begun 
ito sip the delicious, tongue-inspiring bey- 
erage, than silence, a poor “dumb devil,” 
| 1s thrust aside, the weather banished from 
“good society,” and tongues (as Virgil 
says about elm trees that bear apples) be- 
gin to be astonished at fruits not their own. 


A Mr. Mitchell describes, in the Nash- 
ville Republican, the manner of obtaining 
Jire, by the help of ice alone, as follows: 
Provide a piece of ice clear and transpa- 
rent, an inch thick, and three inches in 
diameter, Shape the edges so as te leave 
the sides convex, and as near as possible 
to resemble a double convex burning lens. 
Then polish the ice by rubbing it betweer 
| the palms of yourhands until you produce 

a smooth and regular surface; and it will 
readily draw a focus from the sun and ig- 
nite any matter which is moderately com- 
bustible, 
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THE ARIEL. 


either the manor woman wish to be divor- , 


sed, they give notice of it to the prefect, 
and six months’ time is necessary before 
it takes place; in the intcrim the neces- 
sary arrangements for the maintenance of 
the children are made, which are as fol- 


lows; The girls are generally consigned | 
to the care of the mother, and the boys to , 


the father; a very minute investigation 
takes place of the father’s or mother’s for- 
tune, so that the children are certain of 
being previded for, If aman is rich, and 
is the party that sues for the divorce, he 
must return half of his wife’s jointure, 
and settle a maintenance on her for life. 
If a woman sues for the divorce, the wife 
must return every article of present she 
has received from her husband, even be- 
fore marriage. ‘he woman is not com- 
pelled, however, to maintain her husband 


after divorce, but must her children. If 
the father remarries, and has heirs by his | 


last marriage, the children by his former 
wife have the same claims to the patri- 
mony as the others. 


THIEVING MANIA.—In a work lately , 


published in Paris, on the mania of theit, 
a singular case is mentioned by M. Esqui- 
rol, a physician. This gentleman had a 
patient, who, at the age of fifty-five, sud- 
denly acquired a propensity to steal the 
silver spoons and forks wherever he dined; 
but, as he was never unattended,the prop- 


erty was always taken from him on the, 


following day, and returned to the owners, 
Determined, if possible, to conquer this 


propensity, M. Esquirol, on one occasion, | 


when dining with his patient, ina numer- 
ous company, detected him in the act of 


stealing a spoon, and publicly exposed 
This exposure had the 


him at the table, 
desired effect; and, from that heur, the 


— to steal entirely left him. | 


ome years ago, 4 rich and well-known 
individual in Liverpool, had this propen- 
sity,as it wascalled; a propensity however, 
for the indulgence in which, a poor man 
would have been transported. We shall 


not here name the person who was sub- | 


ject to this little foib/e, but merely state 
he was in the habit of confounding meum 
and tuum, by pocketing silver spoons, and 
other.valnable moveables, which, however, 
were returned, by the interfe- 
rence of his friends. it was related of 
hin that he robb.d his own horses of the 
mits that were in the manger, and that 
his Coachman once way-layed him, and 
cudgelled him soundly, pretending not to 
know him, 

Piovano ArRLOTTO.—Piovano Arlotto 
was anative of Luscany, and flourished in 
the fourteenth century. When only a 
poor curate, hishumble condition did not 
depress his vivacity, or check the sallies 
ot his wit and humor. As he was once 
preparing to make a journey, several of 
his triends requested him to make purcha- 
ses for them in the town to which he was 
going; but all, except one, neglected to 
supply him with money for the purpose. 
He only executed the commission of this 
one; sothat on his return the others call- 
edupon him for his inattention to their 
wishes, “You must know, my friends,” 
said Arlotto, “that in the course of my 
journey, I came to the side of a river, and 
there 1 took out the papers that contained 
your commissions, to look them over, on 
a sulden a gust of wind arose, and carried 
them all down the stream, excepting one, 
which, as it had money in it, was too hea- 
vy ta be blown away.” 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM OF DIVORCE.—If 


| THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Whate’er men do, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 


| Joseph Leonard Smith, of Frederick eouuty, Ma- | 
i ryiand, has liberated twelve slaves, and paid their | 


| passage to Hayti, as colonists, providing them with 
the necessary ariicles of husbandry to be used on 
| their arrival, 


Another method of getting clear of slavery.—A 
Slave named Henry, belonging to Mr. A. Galt, of 
Nortolk, has drawn an eighth of a $5000 prize. By 
this lucky hit Henry will be enabled to purchase his 


freedom, [to which his owner has kindly consented} | 


and have something left to begin the world with. 


to dispose of at acheap rate, suggests that it would 
be well for the humane and benevolent to buy all 
the tiekets in all Ue jotieries, and emancipate all the 
slaves in the same pleasing manner. We will not 
urge the prosecution of this plan, however, until we 
are satisfied it does not intringe the copyright cf the 
| Constitution, aceording to its -eonstruction, by our 
| friends in Virginia. 

f 


The family of President Adams have removed 
| from the President’s house to Meridian Hill, where 
they will reside after the third ef Mareh, until Mr. 
| Adams shall have time to adjust his private business 
| in the District. 


Gov. Shultz has signed the bill for protecting the 
| Fair Mount Water Works. 


The Paragon of Jokes.—‘‘Pray,” said Lutterell 
to Sam Rogers the other day, ‘‘what is the best joke 
you ever saw in print?” **Why,” said the English 
| Norbury, ‘tit was an advertisement in the Herald 

from the commissioners of the sinking fund, return- 
‘ing thanks for a donation of si pounds towards pay- 
| ing off the national debt!” 


A Kentucky paper has an advertisement headed, 


moral and industrious, well recommended, and not 
over 14 vears of age. ‘Old Nick,” of course, is 
| not young enough for this situation. 


,tleman of Richmond. ‘The subject and characiers 
are of the revolution. 

A poem called ‘“‘the Fancy Balls, or the Belles of 
| Broadway,” is said to be in the press at New York, 


Distressing accident—A serious secident occurred 
on Monday last, atthe Sing Sing State Prison. A 
| number of econviets were engaged in blasting rocks; 


| when, on applying the match, a large piece of gran- | 


ttnste fellow convict who was cutting stone, wound- 

jing himina shocking manner. fle soon after expi- 
red, in the most exeruciating agonies, 


| ite was thrown over the prison, and struck an unfor- 


| Trees ave rented iv Bengal just as lands and hou- 
| ses are rented im this country. A moengo tree pro- 
| duces one rupee annually, a cocoa-nut eight anas, a 

| four anas, a date two anas, a lime four anas. 
| 


| A bee was lately found inthe middle of a block 
: Courier—there are three of them—say that he must 
| have been de-nighted. If these wits were London- 
ers, Sir William Curtis would assuredly propose 


only a Aumbug at 


| Shocking occurrence.—On Tuesday afternoon, 
| the 11th inst. an intemperate son of Erin, by the 


who has resided for some time in Ewchlan township, 
Chester county, Penn. was found dead in his bed, 
the bed being on fire. The body was dreadfully 


| has been abanidvucG tor some UME DY 


nearly suffocated. Aga jug containing some whis- 
key was found under the bed, it is left to the public 
to judge whether the burning or the whiskey was 


other awful warning to the intemperate. 


glish paper, two ladies went to our earthenware mar- 
ket, and enquired of the pot man fora child’s eup 
with ‘Mary’ on it. The man examined his store, 
but could net find one with the name wanted; he 
however said there was one with ‘Maria’ on it, and 
‘Maria, Ladies, as T do assure you, is the Latin for 
Mary.’ There was no resisting the learned and el- 
oquent appeal, and the Ladies submitted to his 
knowledge of the classics. 


A speculative friend, who hasa good many projects | 


in staring capitals, ‘‘A Devil Wanted’’—he must be | 


The Virginia papers speak highly of anew novel | 
ealled “Edge Hill,” aseribed to a distinguished gen- | 


| jack one rupee, a tama tnd one rupec, a betel nut | 


| of granite. The editors of the New York Morning | 
that they should be-Avighied for this. It is probably | 

name of Robert Bailey, a weaver by occupation.and | 


{hurned. ‘The house wherein the affair happened, | 


sclf and a stray dog, which had taken up his quar- | 
ters there during the recent cold weather. The dog | 
was in the same room, and when discovered was | 


the cause of the death of thisu fortunate man. An-! 


! 
Value of Latin.—On Saturday last, savs an En- 


| Melancholy accident. — Mr. George W. Coombs, 
living at Matinick Island, off the coast of Maine, 

while leaving the house on the 5th ult. with bis 
‘Joaded gun, slipped on the ice, the gun was disehar- 
ved, the contents passed through the side of the 
house, and entered the neek, back and arnis, of huis 
daughter, Naney Jane, about seven years old.— 
There are but two families in the Island two miles 
apart. After dressing the wounds, they proceeded 
to their neighbors f rassistanee in procuring a sur- 
geon. ‘The wind being adverse, they could not 
leave the Island until the 7th, and on the arvival of 
the surgeon on the Sth, Sunday, the cbild was 
corpse. 

The gunpowder plot—A person who had a most 
resplendent red face, wes angry with his soo for 
having guopowder. “Having gunpowder!” 
he; I will set my face against it’? ‘For heaven’s 
sake, sir, consider what you wre about,” answered 
the boy, ‘‘forif you do, we shall all be blown up.” 


The national debt—A countryman asked a person 
how much the national debt was. ‘Fiftcen shillings.” 
the reply. ‘Fifteen shillings!’ repeated the 
countryman; ‘Lthought it was several millions—but 
was it contracted’? *Why do vou not know,” 
‘said the other, ‘that at the coronation the govern- 
ment give the king a crown, andin return received 
a sovereign?’ 

The following account of an auction sale in Pari* 
is taken from a late German paper: 

Mavamvoiselle Sontag sold at public auction part 
of the presents which she had reeeived in Paris and 
London in the course of the last two veare. ‘They 
consisted of— 

1700 heavy gilt ehina cups and saucers, 13° silver 

coffee setts, 58 china setts, 7 ladies’ watches, with 
diamonds, 2200 dozen gloves, 24,000 ells linen 
brie, 1180 baskets of champaigne, 540 small gold 


ornaments, consisting of rings, bracelets, Xe. 77 of 


her own likenesses, and 2 reams of paper filled with 
poetry in praise of her. ‘The proceeds of the » hole 
amounted to 300,000 franes. 

The Baltimore Herald enumerates 19 factories 
destroyed or injured by fire within a few months,— 
estimates the loss at $311,000, and the insurance at 
138,000. 


Atthe Essex strect fire, in Boston, Mr. Walton, 
of the Boston Theatre, while in the exercise of hi« 
| duties as a member inthe Fire Department, wa« 
‘knocked down «and badly bruised by a coach, the 
horses attached to wheh were running furiously 
without adriver. Mr. Barnicoat, captain of No. 
18, reecived some bad euts on one of his hands, by 
the passing of an engine over it. A third individ- 
ual had an arm broken. 


Bishop England, of Charleston, has given sotiee 
that a Convention of the Roman Catholies of North 
Carolina, will be held at Fayettesville, N. ©. oa 
Sunday, the 5th of March inst. 


An apothecary, in Southwark, Philadelphia, re- 
‘cently sent» phial of aqua-fortis instead of eye-wa- 
ter, toa lady,who discovered the mistake betore ba- 
thing her eyes with it. 


The house of Representatives of New Jersey has 
| passed a Jaw for a canal through that state from the 
| Delaware to the Hudson, provided the United States 
will grant $500,000 towards the expenses. 


_ _A fellow of genteel appearance has been making 
| efforts to raise the wind in New York, recently, by 
| trying to eollect taxes of tenants, stating that the 
law had been altered which required landlords to 
pay the taxes, and threatening to lave these delin- 
| quents, as he called them, brought before the Ma- 
| rine Court, and obliged to pay costs as well a8 taxes, 


THE AZURE BELL. 
' How white, sweet love, is the hawthorn bust! 
And bright is the Azure Beil! 
And fragrant the breeze 
AS it sips. Bow 
And the song of the thrush 
brill sweet from the trees, 
As we rove through coppice and dell. 


Thou art fair, sweet love, as the hawthorn white; 
And thy voice is a musical spell! 
And fragrant thy breath 
| As the bloom on the heath; 
And thy eye so bright, 
| In its silken sheath, 
| Is as blue as the Azure Bell. 


| We must part, sweet love, at this hawthora tree, 
But | swear by yon Azure Bell, 
By the swift-footed hours, 
No more to be ours, 
By the thrill of yon thrush 
| Amid foliage end flowers, 
| Te love thee for ever—farewel!. 


| | | 
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SLAUGHTER OF SWANS. 

On the second morning after our arri- 
val, I heard a movement in the Indian 
camp, and having hastily risen and dress- 
ed myself, I discovered that a canoe con- 
taining half a dozen squaws and as many 
hunters, was about to leave the Illinois for 
the Tennessee side of the river. I learn- 
ed also that their object was to proceed to 
a large lake opposite, to which immense 
flocks of swans resorted every morning. — 
These flocks are so numerous and strong, 
that it is, however incredible it may at 
first seem, a well known fact, that they 
keep the lakes which they frequent free 
from ice, merely by swimming upon them 
night and day. Having obtained permis- 
sion to join the party, I seated myself in 
the canoe, well supplied with ammunition 
and a oottle of whiskey: ina few moments 
the paddles were at work, and we swiftly 
grassed to the opposite shore. I was not 
much astonished, during our passage, to 
see ajl the labour cf paddling performed 
by the squaws; for this feature of Indian 
manners was not new to me; but I was 
surprised to see that upon entering the 
canoe, the hunters laid down, and posi- 
tively slept during the whole passage. On 
landing, the squaws, after securing the 
boat, proceeded to search for nuts, whilst 
the gentlemen hunters made the best of 
their way, through the ‘ thick and thin,’ 
to the lake. 

Those who have never seen any thing 
of what I call ‘thick and thin,’ may per- 
haps think I allude to something like the 
furze which cover some of the moors of 
Scotland—but they must imagine the 
shores of the Ohio, at its junction with the 
great muddy river called the Mississippi, 
to be fairly overgrown with a kind of 
thick-set cotton trees, that rise as closely 
from the muddy soil of the bank as can 
well be conceived—they are not to be beat- 
en down; you must slide yourself between 
them—-and in summer you have a pretty 
task to keep off the musquitos that abound 
amongst them. After these thickets there 
are small nasty lagoons, which you must 
either swim across, jump over, or leap 
into and be drowned, according to your 
taste or capability; but when the task of 
reaching the lake is accomplished—what 
a feast for a sportsman! ‘There they lie, 
by hundreds, of a white or rich cream co- 
lour—either dipping their black bills in 
t water, or leaning backwards, and 
hitly resting with one leg expanded, 
floating along and basking in the sunshine. 
The moment that these beautiful birds 
saw our videttes, they started up in im- 
mediate apprehension; but the plan of our 
Indians drove the poor swans the nearer 
to their fate, the farther they retreated 
from either shore. Men were placed be- 
hind the trees, who knew how te take a 
dead aim, and every shot told. Being di- 
vided, three on one side, and four on the 
other, the moment that one party had 
driven the swans towards the other, the 


former hid themselves; and wher the 


alighted within good distance of those who 
had first alarmed them. What wotld 
those English sportsmen—who, after 
walking a whole day, and exploding a 
pound of powder, march home in great 
glee, holding a partridge by the legs, with 
asmile on their lips and a very empty 
stomach—say to this day’s devastation 
among the swans! I saw these beautiful 
Birds floating on the water, their backs 
downwards, their heads under the sur- 


face, and their legs in the air, struggling: 


in the last agonies of life, to the number 
of 50—their beautiful skins all intended 


fer the ladies of Europe. 


THE ARISL. 

ANECDOTES OF COBRPULENCY, 

A Mr. B——, of Bath, a remarkably 
large, corpulent, and powerful man, want- 
ing to go by the mail, endeavoured to se- 
cure a place a short time before it started. 
Being told it was full, he still determined 
to get admission, and opening the door, 
which no one near him ventured to op- 
pose, he got in. When the other passen- 
gers came, the ostler reported that there 
was a gentleman in the coach: he was re- 
quested to come out, but having drawn up 
the biind, he remained quiet. Hearing a 
consultation on the means of making him 
alight, and a proposal to ‘pull him out,’ 
he let down the blind, and, laying his 
enormous hand on the edge of the door, 
asked who would dare to pull him out, 


to him, to give him his choice! but the 
man stopped as still as his intoxication 
would permit him, without attempting to 
pass on either side. After viewing each 
other a moment, ‘My friend,’ said Han- 
way, ‘you seem as if you had rather 
drunk too much;’ to which the man re- 
plied, with considerable naivete, * And 
you, myfriend, seem as if you had ate toa 
little.’—When the Duke ce Choiseul, who 
was a remarkably meagre looking man, 
came to London to negociate a peace, 
Charles Townsend being asked, whether 
the French government had sent the pre- 
liminaries of a treaty, answered he did not 
know, but they had sent the outline of en 
ambassador. 


drew up the blind again, and waiting some 
time, fell asleep. About one in the morn- 
ing he awoke, and calling out to know 
where abouts he was on the journey, he 
perceived, what was the fact, that, to end 
the altercation with him, the horses had 
been put to another coach, and that he 
had spent the night at the inn door at 
Bath, where he had taken possession of 
the carriage.—A similar occurrence took 
place lately at Huddersfield. A gentle- 
man went to a proprietor of one of the 
coaches to take a passage for Manches- 
ter; but owing to the enormous size of his 
person, he was refused, unless he would 
consent to be taken as lumber, at nine- 
pence per stone, hinting at the same time 
the advantage of being splitintwo. The 
gentleman was not to be disheartened by 
this disappointment, but adopted the plan 
of sending the ostler of one of the inns to 
take a place for him, which he did, and 
in the morning wisely took the precaution 
of fixing himself in the coach with the as- 
sistance of the bystanders, from whence 
he was not to be removed easily. Thus 
placed, he was taken to his destination. 
The consequence was, on his return he 
was necessiated to adopt a similar process, 
to the no small disappointment of the pro- 
prietors, who were compelled to convey 
three gentlemen, who had previously ta- 
ken their places, in a chaise, as there was 
no room beside this gentleman, who 
weighs about thirty-six stone! 

Good as these are, we have one or two 
in our own remembrance which, we think, 
excelthem. They relate to a late wor- 
thy distributor of stamps in the country, 
whose size was rather unusual, It was 
his custom when contemplating a journey 
by the stage, to take two places to his own 
use. Being called from home hastily on 
one occasion, he sent a Mercury to engage 
two inside in the mail. “The messen- 
ger returned. ‘* Well, John, have you 
taken my two places?” ‘I have taken 
two, an’tplease your honour; but they had 
not two insides empty, so I took one in- 
side and one out.” Another time, the 
same gentleman actually succeeded in ta- 
king two inside places; but on going to the- 


vehicle, he found two fellow-trayellers. 
ane =e oneh ovat Of Le e re- 


monstrated in vain: one gentleman could 
not ride with his back to the horses, nor 
the other the contrary way. He appeal- 
edto the coach propyietors. Their an- 
swer was, ‘‘Sir, you engaged two inside 
places, and there they are.” The joke 
which was premeditated, ended ina rump 
and Yozen bein, exacted from our obese 
traveller, as the consideration for one of 
the inmates of the eoach changing sides. 
Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably 
thin, was met by a man much inebriated, 
who approached him in so irregular a di- 
rection, that it might have been concluded 
that he had business on both sides of the 
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Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for ase 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


- A beggar having slept one night upon a 
stone bench, which was so hard that is 
bruised his whole body, rose in the mor- 
ning and found under his head the feath- 
er of a goose; ‘‘ Good Lord!” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘what a miserable life those rich 
folks lead who have millions of feathers in 
their beds—when I, with only one for my 
pillow, have been in agony all night.’ 


A ReETort.—A person seeing a 
ster playing unfairly, gave him a hint of 
his knavery. ‘Ah,’ said the wag with a 
sneer, ‘you are a sharp fellow.’ ‘I know 
am asharp fellow,’ answered the other, 
‘but you are a sharper.’ 


Why isa missionary like a man wading 
ina snow drift? 
He leaves his tracks (tracts) behind. 
Why is applause like a lobster’s fist? 
Tis EcLAT (A-cLAw). 
Why isa hack horse like a high eom- 
plexioned lady? 
Hi-red (high red.) 
TIME FLIES—AND WHAT 
How swift the pinion Time puts on, 
To urge his flight away, 
To-day’s soon yesterday —anon 
To-morrow is to-day. 
Thus days, and weeks, and months, and years, 
Depart from mortal view, 
As, sadly, through this yale of tears 
Our journey we pursue! 
Yet grieve not, man, that thas he flee 
He hasts thee to thy rest; 
The virtuous man that soonest dies 
Is soonest with the blest. 


A Cowarp.—‘ You are a coward,’ said 
a low Londoner to a poor countryman whe 
had refused to fight him. ‘No, I bean’t,’ 
saidthe countryman, ‘I have nothing te 
do with cows, I am a sheftherd.’ 


ARicn MeEnpicant.—A_ gentlemar 
seeing a miscrable looking beggar sitting 
ona step, tying his ragged clothes togeth- 
er, and.commisserating his situation, gnve 
him some money,at the same telling him he 
was sorry tosee himsopoor. ‘Poor!’ cre 
ed the fellow, affecting a look of surprise, 
‘don’t you see I am collecting my rents?’ 
— 4 


THE ARIFL 
Is published every other Saturday, by Edmund 
Morris, back of No. 95 Chesnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, eight doors below the Post-Office, at 
$1 50 per annum, in advance. 


Every third number will be embellished with @ 
handsome ,quarto copperplate engraving. § 
seribers out of the city will have their papers de- 
posited in the post office the evening prior to pab- 
lication, so asto reach them by the earliest mails. 

Any person who will procure seven subscribers, 
and remit $10, at the editor’s risk, shall reeerve 
an eighth copy fer his trouble. Orders for copies 
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